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This is the second year we 
have been encouraged to re- 
print our advertisements by popular demand. The response 
to last year’s reprint booklet has been most gratifying. So 
for you history buffs out there (or even if you just like a 
good story) here is a complete collection of our continuing 
series of interesting and true stories from Ontario’s past. 
Additional copies are available upon request. 


@ 
his old house Col. Francois Baby (pron. Bawbee) 
: chose an unfortunate time and place to 
build his fine new brick home. The time 
was 1812 and the place was adjacent to 


remembers a not-so- wns 1812 nd 


Construction was not even completed 
when it received its baptism of fire. 


fe nd b rd r General William Hull, Commander of 
un e e e O e the U.S. forces was looking for a foot- 


hold on the Canadian side of the river 


opposite Fort Detroit. 
It housed a U, S. Army A Kentucky soldier under Hull’s com- 


mand recorded, “We set up a cannon 
e and fired into Canada and hit a house.” 
HQ. and a Canadian _ .osceno.Micngs 
armed forces and a former member of 
I A e the legislature of Upper Canada. 

wom AMeriCans ) 
® 
elected to parhament 


Restored as the Hiram Walker Historical Museum, the Baby House now pays tribute to 
Canadian-American relations. 
re 


The fireplace has been restored as closely as 
possible to the original by careful study of 
the surviving brickwork. 

The cannonball was not retrieved un- 
til 1947 when it was discovered under 
the basement floor. Another ball was 
found outside, next to the stone foun- 
dation. 

Whether the first occupant was actual- 
ly Col. Baby is open to speculation. For 
when General Hull landed in Canada, 
he set up his headquarters in the still 
uncompleted Baby home. And in the 
orchard behind it, neat rows of white 
tents were set up and earth embank- 
ments raised on three sides. 

Gen. Hull, assuming his was a liberat- 
ing army, issued a proclamation offering 
“freedom” to Canadians so long as they 
remained peaceable. 

The Canadians preferred not to re- 
main peaceable. And when General 
Brock’s forces arrived, Hull and his 
forces withdrew to the comparative 
safety of the fort at Detroit. 

Hull was court-martialled for his with- 
drawal and subsequent surrender of 
Detroit. He was, however, exonerated. 

The Baby house was not the average 
single family dwelling in terms of mili- 
tary involvement. 

In 1838, when Upper Canada was in 
a state of rebellion, another occupation 
of the Baby property took place. A 
group of “Patriots” raided Windsor 
from Detroit and took up a position in 
the same orchard used by U.S. troops 
during 1812. 
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Undaunted by 19th Century cannon attack, this wall succumbed to late Victorian alteration 


and was rebuilt in 1947. It was originally the back of the house. 


An army of militia from Sandwich 
routed the rebels who took to boats to 
flee back to Detroit. They captured 
about 40 of the fleeing rebels and a Col. 
John Prince ordered the captives shot. 
After about four unfortunates were 
shot, cooler heads convinced him that 
this was not according to the rules of 
civilized warfare. Col. Prince was court- 
martialled and acquitted, but he was 
haunted by his action the rest of his 
life, though by some twist of govern- 
ment patronage, he ended his career 


Close-up photo shows the original 1812 brick 
work which was in itself a status symbol in 
its time. 

meting out his peculiar kind of justice 
as a judge in Sault Ste. Marie. 

The architectural simplicity of the 
Francois Baby House, with its colonial 
shuttered windows and largely unorna- 
mented rectangular design, belies the 
flamboyant style of its owner. 

Col. Baby was a very successful poli- 
tician in the days when food and drink 
bought more votes than political views 
did. 

Baby was one of the few Canadians 
elected to a Canadian government by 
Americans. Though Detroit was in the 
U.S., the locals considered it part of 
Kent County —Baby’s riding. The 1792 


elections were held in Detroit and the 
voting was accompanied with a gener- 
ous buffet on the street outside the 
polling station. Baby easily won. 

But his flamboyance was best illus- 
trated by his quest for a pew of honor 
at Ste. Anne’s Church. When a special 
pew was not forthcoming, he sent his 
man to the church on the pretext of 
measuring for a pew. Instead, the man 
built the pew, not only larger than any 
other, but much more ornamented and 
raised one step above the rest. He then 
carpeted it in green. 

The next Sunday the Baby party 
arrived in splendid procession just after 
the service commenced and left in simi- 
lar procession before the service ended. 
Angry parishioners tossed the pew out 
of the church. Baby reinstalled it only 
to have it thrown out again. After that 
he gave up, although he inherited an- 
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Historical plaque gives Baby’s birthplace as 
Detroit. 

other pew of honor when another pari- 
shioner died. 

The City of Windsor began by a sub- 
division of the Baby farm. That was 
1830. Soon the home was surrounded 
by a thriving community instead of in- 
vading soldiers. 


But what passing time and enemy 
cannon failed to do to Francois Baby’s 
proud brick house, vandalism during 
the depression succeeded in doing. Dur- 
ing those years, the house was virtually 
stripped of its interior. 

But three stout brick walls and the 
stone foundation survived and in 1947 
Windsor schools, through their students, 
raised money to rebuild one missing 
wall as close as possible to the original. 

In 1957 another benefactor, Hiram 
Walker & Sons distillery, donated funds 
to complete restoration as a museum. 
It is now under the Windsor Public 
Library Board’s auspices. 

Old hostilities and cannonballs not- 


Part of original stone foundation is still visible 
in cellar of Baby House. 


cal Museum includes displays showing 
the unusual friendship between two 
nations sharing the same border only a 
cannon shot away. 

St. Marys Cement feels that historic 
buildings of concrete and masonry that 
have stood the ravages of time and 
abuse are witness to the durability of 
these still modern and attractive build- 
ing materials. We are proud to supply 
Ontario’s concrete and masonry con- 
tractors with the cement that makes it 
all possible. 


St. Marys Cement Company, with Head Office 
at 2200 Yonge Street, Toronto and Mills at St. 
Marys and Bowmanuille. 


St. Marys knows Ontario...after all, we grew up together 


If the imposing classical architecture 
of Osgoode Hall in Toronto looks like 
a grand reminder of another era, then 
perhaps it is suitable that it is still the 
home of an organization known as The 


W ] Ik Law Society of Upper Canada. 
as a Ong wa Built between 1829 and 1832 as head- 


quarters for the Law Society, and added 


, ] to again in 1845, Osgoode Hall had 
from Mudd ork its most impressive building project in 
1857 to make it better suited to the 

needs of the Law Society. 
But for whatever reasons the various 
O S OO e a parts of Osgoode Hall were built, they 
were built well and with a sense of archi- 

® tectural cohesiveness. 

So the Benchers built The present east wing was the first 
structure to go up. A Dr. Baldwin was 
. the moving force behind the project on 
behalf of the Law Society. Baldwin was 
a duck walk [0 if not a doctor of law, but a medical doc- 
tor who was deemed “‘fit and proper to 
practice the profession of law” by the 


through the mud pene choice of the Queen Street 


frontage was criticized by some as being 

too far out of town. In fact a wooden 
Rotunda of Caen stone ts lighted by skylight. duck walk was necessary to protect the 
shoes of the members walking from 
York. But the Law Society soon found 
the six-acre site to its liking and by 1845 
had added the west wing which was 
joined to the older structure with a low 
domed building. 


Massive stone entrance arches support Ionic 
columns. 


In 1857 came the ambitious project 
to build a new centre section which re- 
quired demolition of the original struc- 
ture between the east and west wings. 

Stone for the new section was im- 
ported from Normandy ... a major 
undertaking in 1857. Nonetheless, Caen 
stone was what the plan required, so 
that is exactly what the masons were 
given to work with. 

Approaching Osgoode Hall today, the 
visitor must first pass through an ornate 
wrought iron fence, built about the 
same time as the main building. This 
fence—a sort of comely anachronism — 
is the centre of about 15 years contro- 
versy. 

In the late 1850’s the fence was badly 
needed to keep wandering cattle from 
an adjoining farm off the well-kept 


SS 


grounds. Even the gate by which you 
enter was designed so that humans 
could enter, but cattle were not bright 
enough to find their way through. 

Since cattle are not now common- 
place in midtown Toronto, the city 
government would dearly like the fence 
removed or at least placed back 27 feet 
to allow the widening of Queen Street. 
But historians and the Law Society feel 
it would be a shame to lose such a land- 
mark. 

The fence was built by Hamilton & 
Son of the St. Lawrence Foundry on 
Front Street at a cost of $20,000. To 
move the fence in 1960 it was estimated 
as a $225,000 project and re-estimated 
in 1970 at $400,000. It has not been 
moved. 

Behind the iron fence, well manicured 
grounds still surround the grand old 
Hall with its imposing main building 
and east and west wings. 


The cattle gate and wrought iron fence were 
built in late 1850’s, now form Queen Street 
frontage. 

The ground floor is rustic stonework 
with Roman arch entrances. Surmount- 
ing the arches, the main building has 
six fluted Ionic columns. The wings 
each have four such columns supporting 
the pediments. 

The arched ground floor window 
heads have consuls and classic cornices. 
Each of the second storey windows are 
surmounted by a cornice supporting 
the pediments. 

Inside the main entrance is a rotunda 
with walls of Caen stone and tall plain 
columns rising to Ionic caps. A double 


Roman classic design of Osgoode Hall contrasts with modern Toronto City Hall. 


staircase of hand hewn stone rises on 
both sides to the upper area of the 
rotunda. 

The Osgoode Hall complex now pro- 
vides facilities for the Law Society of 
Upper Canada including offices and 
library, the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario and various 
judges chambers and offices. 

The Osgoode Hall Law School, which 
dates back to the middle of the last 
century, moved out to new premises in 
1968 in order to accommodate more 
students and to provide larger quarters 
for the Bar Admission Course. 

The construction costs, which accord- 
ing to legend dumbfounded the Treas- 
urer of the day are interesting in the 
perspective of one hundred and forty- 
five years. 

The six acre site cost $4,000. The first 
wing cost “not more than $12,000”. 
The actual cost of other early sections 
of the complex are not in the history 
books, but would be relative to the 
foregoing. In contrast, the 27 foot by 
495 foot frontage requested by the City 
for street widening was valued in 1970 
at $1,100,000 by the Law Society. 

The architect of the 1829 and 1844 
plans was probably a Scot named John 
Ewart, though through some historical 
slip-up the credit was given, until re- 
cently, to Hopkins, Lawford & Nelson 
of Montreal. The 1857 project was the 
design of Cumberland & Storm. 

There is more to Osgoode Hall than 
the structures described here. In 1897 
a northern extension was made for the 
Court of Appeal and an easterly exten- 
sion for the Law School. In 1938 the 
eastern extension was enlarged again. 
In 1957 a $1,200,000 extension was 
completed as designed by the Toronto 
offices of Mathers and Haldenby. 

Osgoode Hall derives its name from a 
noteworthy jurist, Chief Justice William 
Osgoode, Upper Canada’s first Chief 
Justice. Osgoode is said to have written 
the act that forbade slavery in Canada 
ily 1 ADs 

The Hall that bore his name was des- 
tined to witness a great deal of legal 


reform. It watched Canada’s first law 
school outgrow the great building itself. 
And the sentences handed out for var- 
lous crimes have altered since the first 
courtroom opened at the Hall. 

In the early 1800’s, horse theft was 
punished by hanging. Yet killing a man 
in a duel was likely to draw an acquittal. 
Theft of small items or money could 
bring a sentence of “severe burning of 
the hands”. Even the stocks were used 
in Toronto as recently as 1834. The 
judge in that case was William Lyon 
MacKenzie who turned rebel in 1837. 

Osgoode Hall was used by govern- 
ment troops as a barracks during the 
MacKenzie rebellion. Both MacKenzie 
and Osgoode Hall were the losers — 
MacKenzie because his rebellion failed, 
and Osgoode Hall because the ill- 
disciplined troops left it in a shambles. 

Amid the high buildings of downtown 
Toronto, Osgoode Hall provides an oasis 
of cool green grass and adds the stately 
grace of a senior citizen of the archi- 
tectural set. 


Fluted columns in the library support ornate 
vaulted ceiling and dome. 

St. Marys Cement, an all-Canadian 
company serving Ontario’s construction 
industry, believes that the longevity of 
buildings like Osgoode Hall is part of a 
proud heritage of fine masonry con- 
struction in the province. And we 
believe that the buildings of stone and 
brick and concrete being built today 
will become part of the proud heritage 
of generations to come. 


St. Marys Cement Company, with Head 
Office at 2200 Yonge Street, Toronto and 
mills at St. Marys and Bowmanville. 


St. Marys knows Ontario...after all, we grew up together 


In this Ontario castle 
lived a real soldier 
and laird 

And while living in 
enviable luxury, he 
battled real rebels 


and incurable debt 


The grand entrance hall welcomed royalty and now welcomes the public 


Behind the stucco-over-brick walls of 
Hamilton’s Dundurn Castle resides the 
legend of its original owner — soldier, 
boy hero, practical joker, lawyer, en- 
trepreneur and sometime actor, Allan 
Napier MacNab. 

He was also champion of the Family 
Compact, which together with his pre- 
viously mentioned talents, suited him 
admirably as Prime Minister of Canada 
Sir Allan Napier MacNab in later years. 

Apparently designed by an architect 
named R. Wetherell, Dundurn is the 
largest example of a well-preserved 
Regency house in the Tuscan villa style 
in Ontario. 

The castle proper and its outbuildings 
were begun in 1832 and the main build- 
ing completed in 1835. And in spite 
of MacNab’s lifelong money problems 
arising out of his impetuous business 
exploits, the castle was substantially 
changed in the 1850’s for the wedding 
of his daughter. 

Fortunately for MacNab, his money 
problems put little pressure on his life- 
style. And up the steps from the high 
pillared porte-cochere of Dundurn 
walked royalty, statesmen and other 
leading figures of the day. 

On the castle grounds there was a 
separate octagonal building resembling 
a small chapel or theatre, the use of 
which is still shrouded in some mystery. 


The high pillars of the porte-cochere 
flank the entrance to Dundurn Castle 


Some said it was a boat house. Some 
thought it a private chapel for his wife. 
Because of MacNab’s early career as an 
actor, some said it was a theatre placed 
away from the house to protect the 
ladies from the ribald productions. 

The best educated guess is that it was 
a cockpit and because of the disrepute 
that cock fighting fell into in Victorian 
times, its use was not widely publicized. 
One early plan, however, referred to it 
simply as a poultry house. When the 
property was used for a time as a zoo 
in later years, the octagonal structure 
housed buffalo. 

Now called the Cockpit Theatre and 
restored, it is used as a background for 
small theatre productions. 

On entering Dundurn Castle one is im- 
mediately impressed with the entrance 
hall with its blue mosaic floor. 


room windows 


The hall leads past a winding, if slight- 
ly awkward, black walnut staircase and 
on to the drawing room which hosted 
many an elegant ball. Well lighted by 
day with tall French-style windows, the 
drawing room features a white marble 
fireplace bearing the MacNab crest 
in marble with the inscription “Gun 
Eagal”’, Gaelic for “‘without fear’. 

MacNab lived up to the inscription. 
He had enlisted as a soldier at age 15 
and was promoted to ensign at the same 
age for his outstanding courage at the 
storming of Fort Niagara in 1813. He 
became known as the boy hero of the 
War of 1812. 

Years later he left the comfort of 
Dundurn to lead the men of the 3rd 
Gore Regiment against the rebel William 
Lyon MacKenzie in York. MacNab and 
his ‘‘Men of Gore”’ sailed from Hamilton 
by the steamship Experiment to join 
the Government troops at Toronto. The 
rebels were soon routed. 

After a brief punitive foray against 
rebel supporters in London, MacNab 
returned to Dundurn only to learn that 
MacKenzie was taking refuge on Navy 
Island just above Niagara Falls where he 
had set up arebel government. MacNab 
quickly set out again and commanded a 
raid in which MacKenzie’s supply ship, 
the Caroline, was set ablaze at the 
American shore and sent flaming to 
the falls. 

After the rebellion, MacNab returned 
to his law practice which flourished, 
perhaps helping recoup the losses in- 
curred before the rebellion when a tav- 
ern he built burned to the ground soon 
after opening. He then left his law prac- 
tice in the hands of underlings and 
entered politics. 

In 1854, successful as a Tory cam- 
paigner, MacNab became Prime Minister 
but by 1856 recurring gout forced his 
resignation and he left for England to 
recuperate. During his stay, the Queen 
invested him a Baronet. 

Returning to Canada, Sir Allan hosted 
the Prince of Wales who had come to 
open the Crystal Palace in Hamilton. 


At the back of Dundurn, four pillars support the balcony that shades the dining 


At Dundurn, the Prince was entertained 
in the huge dining room with its breath- 
taking view of the bay and Lake Ontario. 

Opposite the dining room’s French 
windows is another fireplace — the larg- 
est in the castle. At the ends of the 
dining hall, special curved alcoves were 
built to accommodate two pillared side- 
boards with built-in wine coolers. And 
a strong-room hides behind a panel at 
the end of the same dining room. 

The upstairs of Dundurn has been re- 
stored as closely as possible to the origi- 
nal design, though subsequent owners 
had rearranged the layout. 

Two steep and narrow stairways give 
access to the roof. At the top of each 
staircase is a nine foot square room, 
each with eight windows, giving a wide 
view of the area from the mountain in 


MacNab’ restored bedroom features this 
unusual 3-poster bed 


the south, the bay to the north, Queen- 
ston on the west, to Hamilton in the 
east. 

The basement contains the kitchen, 
various root cellars, wine cellars, cup- 
boards and the laundry. 

Outside the kitchen, a large dumb- 
waiter was used to carry food prepared 
over a wood fire up to the butler’s pan- 
try off the dining room. 

In the laundry is a large brick struc- 
ture, still intact, lined with copper and 
heated by an oven. This was called 
simply a “copper” and did the duty of 


a washing machine, except that the 
power was provided by maids using 
hand paddles. 

It seems incredible that such a build- 
ing, even in 1871, sold for $20,000. It 
had previously been offered to the City 
of Hamilton for $17,500. When the 
City said no, an American lady said yes, 
purchased it for $20,000, sold it a year 
later for $27,000 and demonstrated the 
early art of land speculation for a tidy 
profit. The new purchaser was Senator 
MacInnes who kept it till 1899 when, 
at last, the City of Hamilton purchased 
it for $50,000. 


8 
The dining room with its magnificent 
built-in sideboards ts still the showpiece 
of Dundurn 


Now operated by the Hamilton His- 
torical Board, Dundurn Castle is one of 
Ontario’s premier tourist attractions 
with beautifully manicured grounds and 
restored buildings. The restoration was 
directed by Toronto architect, Anthony 
Adamson. 

The brick and stone mortar of Dun- 
durn Castle have stood up well through 
the years. And St. Marys Cement be- 
lieves that these basic materials that 
have proven themselves over so many 
years are still the most modern mater- 
ials available. And while you couldn’t 
build a Dundurn today for $20,000. 
you still get solid, lasting value from 
concrete and masonry construction. 

As an all-Canadian company opera- 
ting in Ontario, St. Marys is pleased that 
our heritage is preserved in buildings 
like this, and that the skilled designers 
and tradesmen of today are building a 
heritage for tomorrow in stone and 
brick and concrete. 


St. Marys Cement Company, with Head 
Office at 2200 Yonge Street, Toronto and 
mills at St. Marys and Bowmanville. 


St. Marys knows Ontario...after all, we grew up together 


e When John Galt, who had traveled by 
h a circuitous route from York by land 
e exis ence and water to the shore of Lake Huron, 
met with Dr. William “Tiger” Dunlop 
at the end of the rough hewn trail 
of Huron County depended er sors tem 
coming north from Guelph, it was per- 
° ° e haps typical of these fathers of West 
Central Ontario that they managed to 
on this unusual ja find a bottle of champagne over which 
to celebrate reaching the site which was 
® e °® to become Goderich. 
So with a lot of viston And though in 1828 no settler had 
previously set foot on this site, it would 
. é be scarcely ten years till 410 newcomers 
“ would petition to be considered a separ- 
and a little fancy financing ate district called Huron County with 
Goderich as the capital. 
e e There was one stumbling block. To 
h [ na th f be a separate district, the British author- 
2 ja a 2 COUN VY ities required that a jail and courthouse 
be provided ... a major undertaking for 
bl is the few settlers who had to find the 
became realities. funds. Behind this ambitious project 


remained the spirit of Tiger Dunlop, a 


retired red haired, army surgeon born 
There were few escapes, but this stone wall was once scaled by a prisoner who stacked in Greenock, Scotland. 
tables and chairs to reach the top. 


LY . 


Originally intended as a chapel, the now 
empty third floor of the Huron County Jail 
was converted to a courtroom. 


He himself was ambitious and per- 
haps also a little devious, but possessed 
of a great sense of humor. He had 
traveled the world first as a soldier then 
as a colonizer. But after his historic 
meeting with Galt and after his head 
had cleared of the champagne, he de- 
cided that the junction of the Maitland 
River and Lake Huron provided the 
finest scenery he would ever see, so he 
declared that this was where he would 
settle and make his home. 

The settlers who joined Dunlop were 
an ingenious lot. They made it over 
terrible roads often hampered by the 
bungling of the Canada Company who 
were supposed to be developing the 
area. They would need that ingenuity 
to convince the Canada Company to 
loan those few settlers the money they 
needed to build their jail and court- 
house. 

The figures they presented required 
a little imagination. But imagination 
was not something Tiger Dunlop lacked 
as witness the many stories he told to 
explain his unusual nickname. One ver- 
sion was that while boating on the 
Ganges River in India, his party was 
threatened by an angry tiger. Dunlop 
claimed that he threw a handful of 
snuff into the beast’s face and while it 
sneezed he was able to draw his sword 
and slay it. 
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still standing in North America. 


So one might suspect there was a 
little of Dunlop’s imagination in the 
figures which were presented to the 
Canada Company. 

It was estimated that a building loan 
of 3,000 pounds Sterling, the equivalent 
of about $14,500 Canadian would be 
needed. But the total local annual 
assessment for all debts and services 
was only about $1,760. 


The only leg iron left in the building was 
used as recently as 1950. 


However, a total income of $3,960 
annually was the figure put forward to 
the Canada Company when the loan 
was applied for. This was based on 
collecting back from the London dis- 
trict monies collected around Goderich 
for the London jail, plus land taxes 
that would be owed to the still non- 
existent Huron County from the Canada 
Company itself, plus an extra assess- 
ment allowed by law of one penny per 
pound of taxation for public building 
funds and finally the amount of actual 
assessment. 

Though some of this income was 
non-recurring, the Canada Company 
was satisfied and approved a land grant 
and the building loan. 

With land clearing and design costs, 
the building was expected to cost about 
$16,350. As usual the estimate was a 
little optimistic and the cost was ac- 
tually about $23,350. 

For the jail itself there were six bids. 


Huron County Historic Jail is the only example of Benthamite or panopticon jail construction 


_ 


The lowest, a bid of $12,870 from 
William Day of Goderich, was accepted 
in 1839 when construction began. 

The architect, Thomas Young, quit 
the job when extra costs incurred by a 
change in roof design were deducted 
from his salary. 

His plan, however, was progressive 
for its day. A man called Orson Fowler 
had proposed the idea that the frustra- 
tion of being closed in was alleviated 
by a circular design which eliminated 
straight lines and corners. This concept 
was picked up by Jeremy Bentham who 
designed the first Benthamite or panop- 
ticon design jail. Many such jails were 
built in England, then later in Canada 
and New York State. 


Standing in the center of cells, the jailer could 
quickly survey the whole area. 


Its two-foot-thick stone walls were 
hewn from a Maitland River quarry. 
Although fine for walls, this stone was 
unfit for coping. So Dunlop’s fellow 
magistrate was dispatched to Port Huron 
for stone quarried there. 

With constantly escalating costs, an- 
other compromise was made. The court 
room required for county status was not 
economically feasible so the jail chapel 
was promptly designated courtroom 
and sometime council chamber. 

The first council meeting was held 


there on February 8, 1842. Dr. William 
“Tiger” Dunlop was appropriately the 
first Warden of Huron County. That 
meeting ended with the Tiger calling 
for the next meeting to be held at 
Rattenbury’s Hotel which, from that 
time on, became a sort of second coun- 
cil chamber. 

It is believed that the first prisoner 
was a man sentenced to 30 days for 
selling at auction without a license. 

It is recorded that most of the popu- 
lace visited the jail out of curiosity in 
the Spring of 1841. It is also recorded 
that they deposited so much Huron 
County soil on the floors of the build- 
ing that the jailer, Charles Slack who 
was paid $290 per year, decreed that 
there would be no more public visiting 
except ‘“‘on business” — a policy that 
held until the last prisoner left in 1972. 


The wedge shaped exercise yards were highly 
functional, though in early days a couple of 
them were used solely for raw sewage disposal. 


However, a group of citizens, as dedi- 
cated as their predecessors of a century 
and a quarter ago, decided that the 
preservation of this unique building and 
an open door policy would be good for 
Huron County. So they in turn made 
submissions to government and the 
building is now open to the public as 
Huron County Historic Jail. 

It is also recognized, by the unveiling 
of a plaque in the Spring of 1975, asa 
National Historic Monument. And if at 
the ceremony, the pop of a champagne 
cork was heard, perhaps it was just to 
witness that the spirit of Tiger Dunlop 
and his friend John Galt still lives in 
Huron County. 

We at St. Marys Cement salute the 
people who decided to preserve the 
history this building represents. We feel 
it is also a monument to the man who 
conceived and built it and to the endur- 
ing quality of masonry and cement. 


St. Marys Cement Company, with Head 
Office at 2200 Yonge Street, Toronto and 
mills at St. Marys and Bowmanville. 


St. Marys knows Ontario...after all, we grew up together 


Where Queen Victoria’s son 
danced, a rock-and-roll 
generation rebuilds 
And though these stones 
and bricks may hold 
memories, they prefer 
to hold promise 
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Beautifully carved Corinthian capitals top the columns of the speakers’ balcony. 


The people of Cobourg, Canada West, 
were justifiably proud on September 
7th, 1860 when Albert Edward, Prince 
of Wales who would very soon become 
King Edward VII, officially opened 
Victoria Hall. 

The fact that the cost of $110,000 
had strained the municipal budget to 
the breaking point did not dampen the 
spirits of the townspeople as they hos- 
ted the prince at a grand ball in a room 
that is still spectacular in design and 
scope. 

Victoria Hall is one of the finest ex- 
amples of consistent classical design and 
craftsmanship in Canada. 

And although it was beset by finan- 
cial troubles from the outset, its grand 
style made “‘the old lady of King Street” 
the admiration of generations of visitors. 

The architect was Kivas Tully, an 
Irish-Canadian with a fine sense of de- 
tail. Though one of the cheques he re- 
ceived in part payment of his fee was 
returned N.S.F., he saw the job to 
completion. 

From the front of the building, an 


Victoria Hall, Cobourg, built seven years before 
Confederation, will be restored as a town centre. 


imposing speakers’ balcony with four 
Corinthian columns dominates the ex- 
terior. The capitals of the columns are 
exquisitely carved. The rest of the build- 
ing has 34 more Corinthian capitals 
surmounting decorative pilasters around 
the facade. 

The facade itself, around three sides 
of the structure, is an excellent example 
of the stonemasons’ skills. The stone- 
work is carved Cleveland freestone over 
brick wall construction. The rear wall 
which has no facade is several thick- 
nesses of brick. 

Completing the exterior aspects are 
96 carved windows. 

And finally, surmounting the 50-foot 
structure is a clock tower with four 
clocks supported on columns and arches. 

When Victoria Hall was first built, 
Cobourg was vying with Kingston as 


Carved windows, 96 of them, demonstrate the 
grand style of the Victorian era. 


prospective capital of the nation soon 
to celebrate Confederation. Perhaps it 
was the choice of Kingston and then 
Ottawa that led to the subsequent prob- 
lems of Old Vic as she is now commonly 
called. 

But Victoria Hall was not to be de- 
nied her share in history. Several areas 
of the Hall were initially rented to law 
firms and one of the earliest of these 
was the law firm of James Cockburn, 
later Sir James Cockburn — Cobourg’s 
father of Confederation. 

The courtroom, a replica of London’s 
Old Bailey, was the scene of a historic 
lawsuit after World War I. A Port Hope 
newspaper had intimated that General 
Sir Arthur Currie of Cobourg who led 
the Canadian Armed Forces in many 
crucial battles, had unnecessarily in- 
curred heavy Canadian losses on the 
brink of the armistice. 

Currie successfully cleared his name 
and remains one of the most respected 
strategists in Canadian military history. 

As well as serving as a court, this 
unusual room also acted as council 
chamber for the municipality and the 
county. 

The ballroom has had its share of 
history too, in addition to the Prince 
of Wales visit. 

Soon after the building was opened, 
a stage, a balcony and raked floor were 
added to the ballroom to convert it into 
an auditorium. Measuring 80 feet by 45 
feet with a 30 foot ceiling, this room 
has a grandeur that reflects the quality 
of entertainment intended for it. 

Local rumor has it that Jenny Lind 


sang in this auditorium when she toured 
North America under the auspices of 
the legendary P.T. Barnum. 

Unfortunately, lagging revenues add- 
ed to the early financial problems of 
Victoria Hall and only token mainten- 
ance was given to its structure. So after 
a century of deterioration it was de- 
clared unsafe and had to be vacated. 

Strangely, it now appears that the 
best years are yet to come for Victoria 
Hall. 

Aroused citizens soon realized that 
this important chapter in the history of 
Cobourg and indeed Canada could not 
be closed and forgotten. 

By June, 1972 a committee had been 
formed to raise the funds necessary for 
its restoration by public subscription. 

But there is no intention by the citi- 
zens group to restore it as a sort of 
curious antiquity. It is intended rather 
to restore a building which would be im- 
possible to build on such a grand scale 
at today’s costs and to use it as a living 
community centre for the Cobourg area 

It will still retain its intrinsic value 
as a historical building for tourists and 
students of Canadiana. 

To demonstrate their determination 
to see the project through, the com- 
mittee arranged a cornerstone re-laying 


The auditorium, formerly a ballroom, will be 
“the most beautiful room in Canada” according 
to restoration architect Peter Stokes 


ceremony which was officiated by 
Premier William Davis. 

A consulting architect was appointed 
in Peter John Stokes, B.Arch., MIRA.LC 
who has an impressive record in restor- 
ation architecture. 

And concurrent with the raising of 
funds which is now underway, aided by 
tax deduction allowed by the Federal 
Government, a plan for the uses of the 
building is being formulated. 


In addition to town administration 
and a provincial courtroom, the Hall 


will host theatre, music, dances, con- 
ventions and exhibitions. 
There will be food facilities including 


a rathskellar in the basement and a re- 
freshment garden behind the building. 

In spite of the years of deterioration, 
it is believed that the walls will be re- 
stored with little difficulty. More ser- 
lous repairs are required to the floor 
beams where moisture damage has 
caused decay. 

A realistic budget has been worked 
out including allowance for escalation 
of prices between now and 1975 when 
it is hoped that the current Prince of 
Wales will accept the invitation to the 


dance. 
Due to the dedication of a group of 


interested citizens the Old Vic looks 
like it has a whole new life ahead. 

And because the structure was well 
designed and constructed, it is possible 
to restore it in spite of a lack of main- 
tenance over 112 years. 


The Cobourg Star 


The courtroom, a replica of Old Bailey in London 
will become a Provincial Court. 


St. Marys Cement is proud to be 
associated with the skilled crafts of the 
construction industry in Ontario as we 
have been since 1912. 

And as an all Canadian owned com- 
pany, operating in Ontario, we are 
particularly pleased to see Victoria Hall 
on its way to restoration — living proof 
of the longevity of bricks and stones 
and mortar. 

If you would like to help preserve 
this great building with a tax deductible 
contribution, send your cheque to The 
Society for the Restoration of Victoria 
Hall, Cobourg, Ontario. 


St. Marys Cement Company, with Head Office 
at 2200 Yonge Street, Toronto and Mills at St. 
Marys and Bowmanville 


St. Marys knows Ontario...after all, we grew up together 


bd When construction supervisor Lt.-Col. 
ana lan S one an Ross Wright inspected the newly re- 
built Fort Henry at Kingston in 1836 

4 he had reason to be proud. 
ana lan mo r For in spite of the fact that Canadian 
history books pay only brief tribute to 
his handiwork, Fort Henry is still a for- 


stood sentry against —sscinerinhete 


that made it one of Canada’s most im- 
penetrable defences. Or so it would 


American guns me bec me at 


was never really attacked and never 
fired its twenty-seven 24-pound can- 


But when the tAvastOn 2. 2aewevespovtov 


construction, the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer must have been doubly 
AY Cane i, an CCS pleased with Wright’s thrift. For, incred- 


ible as it seems, this imposing penta- 


gonal fortress which garrisoned a regi- 


V h CaIneCrvas ment was built for just $400,000. 

On Ly ll Although it is popularly called Old 
Fort Henry was proudly acclaimed “the strongest Fort Henry by the people of Kingston, 
fortress west of Quebec’’on completion in 1836. 


it is really the new Fort Henry. It was 
commissioned in 1829 to replace the 
original fortress when it was felt neces- 
sary to provide a strong defence for the 


coment T 


View of dry moat shows reverse fire chambers 
in counterscarp to set up crossfire with soldiers 
firing from fort. 


Rideau Canal which linked Kingston, 
the capital of the Province of Canada, 
with Montreal via the Ottawa River. 
The Fort Henry which arose on the 
remains of the old fortress is, in its re- 
stored state, still an imposing sight. It 
was constructed by contractors from 
hand hewn limestone cut from the rock 
along the road from Kingston to Mont- 


Hand cut limestone forms the shellproof structure 
of the upper casemates 


commanding officer's room. 


real close to the route of the present 
Highway 401. 

The artisans who quarried and erected 
the stones were originally attracted to 
Kingston by the demand for fine stone 
buildings which according to historians 
“gave liberal encouragement to fine 
stone masons’’. 

The fort is entirely surrounded by a 
dry ditch or moat 30 feet deep and 40 
feet wide with access by a drawbridge. 
Once that drawbridge was lifted, attack- 
ers would have faced virtual suicide. 

By a clever piece of design, the coun- 
on 


In the kitchen, hearth-baked bread and “‘a thou- 
sand pounds of fresh beef a day” were the staples. 


terscarp of the moat contained reverse 
fire chambers which were entered from 
the fort by underground tunnels. This 
meant that as soon as an attacker en- 
tered the moat he was caught in devast- 
ating crossfire from both the fort and 
from the chambers in the counterscarp. 

However, if the fortress was difficult 
to get into, it was apparently not quite 
so difficult to leave. At least not for 
John Montgomery, a Toronto tavern- 
owner who was sentenced to death and 
imprisoned at Fort Henry after the 


Officers quarters were luxurious compared to accommodations for regular troops. This was the 


Mackenzie rebellion, in which he played 
a leading part. 

Although his sentence was commuted 
to life imprisonment, Montgomery and 
thirteen fellow prisoners made their 
way through four and one-half feet of 
Canadian masonry craftsmanship using 
only a disc nail and a ten-inch piece of 
iron bar. And so they escaped to the 
American side where they were hailed 
as “‘patriots’’. The escape was facilitated 
by the fact that the mortar between the 
stones had not yet dried, one of the 
problems of old fashioned lime mortar 
that took a long time to set up. 

Fort Henry was used to house prison- 
ers of war on a number of occasions. 
After the Battle of Windmill Point near 
Prescott, 157 American prisoners were 
brought to the fort. Anumber of them, 
including their leader, Von Shoultz, 
were executed there. 

During both World Wars, German pris- 
oners were held at Fort Henry. One of 
them, an officer of high rank, tried to 
escape in a player piano, but was dis- 
covered at the downtown music store 


to which the piano was being returned. 


Legends abound about Fort Henry, 
since its design was shrouded in military 
secrecy. Stories of underground tunnels 
persist, yet none has been found. And 
official plans and reports do not indi- 
cate their existence. But the persistence 
of such legends shows the aura of mys- 
tery that surrounded this important 
military installation. 

A tour of Fort Henry today, and an 
inspection of its shellproof casemates 
impresses the visitor with the ingenuity 
of both design and construction. 


Little did the skilled masons who cut 
the huge stones by hand and mortared 
them together in geometric precision 
realize that the monument they were 
building would stand nearly 150 years 
as a tribute to themselves and their 
materials. 

Nor did they likely foresee the day 
when the chief admirers of their work 
would be the very Americans against 
whom the Fort was set in counterpoint 
against Fort Frederick on Cedar Island 
in order to catch American ships in the 
crossfire of the cannons of two forts. 

Now, except for vendors of ice cream 
and post cards, no one attempts to im- 
pede the onslaught of Americans who 
annually swarm the ramparts and pay 
their money to see an authentic re- 
enactment of a nineteenth century drill 
by students from Queen’s University. 


Special explosion and fireproof rooms stored 
powder for the guns 

Ontario has a proud and fascinating 
history in which cement and stones and 
bricks and mortar, combined with the 
skills of construction engineers and 
craftsmen, have played their part in 
providing enduring strength and beauty. 

St. Marys Cement Company is an all- 
Canadian company, owned and operat- 
ing in Ontario for more than 60 years. 
We are proud to be a supplier of con- 
struction materials to an industry that 
is building today the monuments of 


tomorrow. 


St. Marys Cement Company, with Head Office 
at 2200 Yonge Street, Toronto and Mills at St. 
Marys and Bowmanuille. 


St. Marys knows Ontario...after all, we grew up together 


Guelph’s magnificent 
church on the hill 

might have been 

Six times larger 

But the fall of a Mexican 
emperor rescaled the 
builders’ original plans 


Church of Our Lady Immaculate, Guelph was built on a site deeded 
by the legendary John Galt, writer and adventurer. 


When John Galt, agent for the Canada 
Land Company, set aside the hilltop 
land where the Church of Our Lady 
Immaculate now stands he had a grand 
vision, 

“On this hill will one day rise a church 
to rival St. Peter’s in Rome,” he wrote 
in 1827. 

So in 1863, foundations six times the 
size of the present church were laid 
with promises of financial aid from 
none other than Emperor Maximilian 
of Mexico. 

Unfortunately, being Emperor of 
Mexico was not a very permanent posi- 
tion for Maximilian who was court- 
martialed and shot by rivals in the 
Mexican army in 1867. 


Close-up of detail above door shows skilled 
use of stone and mortar. 


The cornerstone of the present build- 
ing was finally laid in 1877 by the first 
Apostolic Delegate to Canada, Bishop 
Conroy. 

Counting the 1863 foundation which 
was never built on, the Church of Our 
Lady is the fourth structure to be raised 
on the site. 

Until 1827, no religious services had 
been held in Guelph and Rev. James 
Campion began services in homes and 
even outdoors. Then in 1830 a frame 
church was erected on the hill. 

The first use of paint on the exterior 
of a building in Guelph was made in 
1835 on this frame church. A Mr. Harris 
of Niagara Falls sent a quantity of white 
lead to Guelph for the purpose. 

But wood and paint were no match 
for the exuberance of the Irish residents 
of Guelph who, celebrating the release 
of an Irish political prisoner by the 
House of Lords in London, lit bonfires 
on the hill which spewed sparks on the 
church roof and burned it to the 
ground. Ironically, the church had been 
named after the Patron Saint of the 
Irish, St. Patrick. 

Either because of this, or in spite of 
it, the second structure was dedicated 
to St. Bartholomew and was construc- 
ted of stone. St. Bartholomew lasted 
until it was demolished just prior to the 
dedication of the Church of Our Lady. 


South view of the church shows the octagonal chapels. 


It is believed that the stone used in 
the huge foundation laid in 1863 was 
used in the building of the present 
church. Some accounts claim that the 
old foundation was left and was visible 
until the 1950’s, but this seems un- 
likely, since no trace is visible now. 

In any case, whatever churches stood 
on the hill before and whatever plans 
were abandoned, the Church of Our 
Lady is truly a magnificent example of 
Gothic design in stone, wood, glass and 
marble. 

The people of Guelph had not for- 
gotten the original grand plans for the 


High vaulted nave is flanked with marble- 
pillared arches. 


hill and no doubt this was in the mind 
of designer and builder Joseph Connolly 
as he formed his plans. 

He modelled his design after a Cologne 
cathedral in the 13th Century Gothic 
style. So the long job of construction 
began in 1874. 

As with so many other stone build- 
ings in Ontario, the stone masons were 
Scots and they applied their art with 
dedication. 

By 1888 the Church of Our Lady was 
ready for occupancy. It was opened in 
solemn ceremony by Bishop Sharretti, 


another Apostolic Delegate to Canada. 

So when Rev. William Doherty, S. J. 
and his parish began services in the new 
church, it may not have been the largest 
church in North America, but it is still 
one of the most beautiful churches in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The floor plan takes its form from 
the traditional Latin cross. 


Visitors cannot help but be impressed 
with the sense of space created by the 
marble-pillared arches and the beautiful 
blue-vaulted nave and spacious chancel. 

The apse is polygonal with a wide 
chancel aisle that opens into seven octa- 
gonal apsed chapels. 

The detail in the finishing is notable 
throughout the structure, but attention 
is inevitably drawn to the dark wood 
which accents the geometric shapes of 
the vaulted ceiling, the arched aisles 
and windows. 


Chancel aisle opens into apsed chapels. 


The twin Gothic towers at the front 
of the church were added in 1926, 
flanking the arched doorway and the 
huge circular window, reminiscent of 
the European cathedrals built seven 
centuries ago. 

Major structural renovations have not 
been necessary. But in the period from 


1931 to 1956 a series of minor renova- 
tions were undertaken to modernize the 
rectory, redecorate the church and to 
add the comforts of modern heating 
and lighting facilities. 

The Parish of Church of Our Lady 
Immaculate, Guelph, therefore, enjoys 
the creature comforts of the 20th Cen- 
tury combined with the grandeur of an 
era when grace and beauty in design of 
religious buildings was considered both 
an artform and a witness to the faith 
and fervour of the builders. 

The preservation of buildings like this 
is a vital link with those who settled 
this province and who with a fervour 
not unlike their faith built a heritage 
we benefit from today. 

The materials used in the Church of 
Our Lady are as modern today as they 
were in the last century and still lend 
themselves to lasting beauty in the 
hands of fine architects and tradesmen. 

St. Marys Cement is an all-Canadian 
company, operating in Ontario since 
1912, and proud to be a participant in 
the development of this province. 


Pipes of the organ frame a spectacular circular 
window. 


We know that the buildings our prod- 
ucts are used to construct today will 
be standing for generations to come. 
And we are confident that the industry 
of our generation will be admired even 
as we admire the faith and industry of 
the men who built the Church of Our 
Lady Immaculate. 


St. Marys Cement Company, with Head 
Office at 2200 Yonge Street, Toronto and 
mills at St. Marys and Bowmanville. 


St. Marys knows Ontario...after all, we grew up together 
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